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“I thought I would like to share the spoil | ferring again and again to the words, ‘and God 


feld Meeting. Words of encouragement flowed | with thee, my dear, but perhaps I have written ' saw that it was good,’ saying that though we 
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The Story of My Life, 


(Concluded from page 215.) 
The following miscellaneous incidents wij] 
serve to further illustrate the character of some 
of the early Methodist preachers :— 


may have had bitter disappointments, yet they | the independence and comfort which they vain- 
were for our spiritual progress, and in the end} ly seek through combination, strikes, and all 
we would have to say, ‘ His work in our souls | the contrivances of an artificial and unhealth- 
was good.’ He called upon the elder Friends to | ful life-— Late Paper. 

draw the younger members nearer tothem. This 
spoke my feelings so much. I think they are 
left too much to pass along without being able 
to realize that any one cares for them. QO, to 
know myself how to do right! for more pure 
wisdom — ‘ Wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves.’ 

“I want thee to have a few crumbs from dear 
E’s ministry—they may strengthen thee, my 
dear, sometimes. Once, after speaking of Mary’s 
mourning the absence of her Lord, as she 
thought, but finding Him close to her, she 
went on to say that it was the children of the 
bride chamber that mourned for Him, not the 
children of the world; by that they might be 
encouraged to believe they did belong to Him, 
were his children, and He would manifest him- 
self unto these in his own good time. At an- 
other time, in speaking of attending meetings, 
she spoke of the manna gathered day by day 
fur the children of Israel, that whether they 
gathered much they had nothing over, or gath- 
ered little there was no lack—so it is with our 
Heavenly Father, whether He gives us much 
of his blessed presence in our souls when we 
meet before Him, or but little, still it will be 
just sufficient if we have only been faithful in 
gathering because He gives it, and all He gives 
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From Slave to Bishop. 


Abraham Grant, one of the bishops of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, was once 
a slave, part of the property of Franklin Rau- 
lerson, a Florida planter. Bishop Grant says: 
“When my master returned from the battle- 
field, he told my brother and myself that we 
were going to be free, and asked us to go to 
Columbus, Ga., with his brother-in-law to be 
sold, as it would help him out.” The two men 
did not meet again until a few weeks ago, when 
the Bishop was presiding at a Conference in 
Tampa. F. Raulerson, anxious to see his old 
slave, but not having money enough to pay his 
railroad fare to Tampa, hitched up his horse 
and drove fifty miles to that city. The follow- 
ing report of the meeting of these two men in 
such altered circumstances of life is given by 
The Florida Citizen: 

“The many memories which the meeting re- 
vived awoke tender feelings. Thoughts of the 
old days, when Grant was an unlearned slave 
and the master a prosperous planter, arose, and 
the present circumstances marked a strange 
contrast. The hand of time had fallen heavily 
upon F. Raulerson, and financial reverses had 
reduced him to poverty. Bent with age and 


William Taylor was requested to perform 
funeral services over the body of a Colonel 
Woodlief, who had been killed in a duel, In 
reference to it, he remarks, “It is not an eas 
task for a minister, in the presence of such an 
auditory and a weeping widow, to do justice to 
the cause of Truth and the feelings of his hear. 
ers. I once heard a minister preach at the 
funeral of an alderman in San Feeedeen and 
though the man was known to be a notorious 
drunkard, and it was believed he had killed 
himself by hard drinking, he was held up by 
the minister in the presence of the mayor, coun- 
cilmen, and a vast assemblage of citizens, as q 
paragon of moral excellence. The impression 
was conveyed that he had without doubt been 
admitted to glory because he was an honorable 
alderman of the city of San Francisco, M 
moral sensibilities were shocked. I would not 
unnecessarily hurt the feelings of bereaved 
friends, but thus to obliterate moral distinctions 
in character and indorse such men, without re- 
pentance, as suitable subjects for the kingdom 
of Heaven, gives the lie to God’s holy word, 
aud encourages sin. My fears for the effect of 
that sermon on the community were such that 












































is right. Holy and reverend be his ever blessed 
Name, saith my soul.” 
(To be continued.) 
tnemacaitinaililslgpannnescieconiai 

A Way For Mew to Ger Tuer Ricats. 
—There are many people who are very anx- 
ious about their rights, but are not greatly con- 
cerned about their duties. But if every man 
does his duty every man is likely to get his 
rights. No people have had more trouble about 
getting their rights than the colored people of 
the South. But so long as they remain in ig- 
norance and indulge in idleness, whiskey drink- 
ing, and all sorts of sin and foolishness, they 
will find it difficult to get their rights or to get 
anything else; but when they attend to their 
duties their rights will be likely to be much 
more easily obtained. 

Booker T. Washington, one of their repre- 
sentative men, speaking of the Industrial Col- 
lege over which he presides, says: “ In propor- 
tion as we go on with this industrial teaching, 
you will find better relations coming about be- 
tween the black people and the white people. 
The black man who bas a mortgage on a dozen 
white men’s houses will have no trouble in 
voting. The black man that has five thousand 
dollars to lend will not want for friends or bor- 
rowers among his white neighbors. The black 
man who spends five thousand dollars a year in 
freight charges on a Southern railroad will not 
be made to ride in a ‘Jim Crow’ car. Rather 
than put that black man in a ‘Jim Crow’ car 
and run the risk of losing his five thousand 
dollars in freight charges, a Pullman palace 
ear will be put on for him. It is a slower pro- 
cess than some would have it; but it is along 
these lines that we must look for the permanent 
solution of this problem.” 

And there are white men who are forever 
complaining about their lot and grumbling 
about gold and silver, and capital and wages, 
who will never get many rights till they drop 
whiskey and tobacco, and betake themselves to 
the soil where God originally set man to work, 


and there in diligence, piety, and economy find | 





ence of Bishop Grant, who had risen above his 


clothed in humble garments, he sat in the pres- 


race and stood as an honored man in the min- 
istry, with the comforts of life attending his 
high position. 

“During their conversation Bishop Grant 
asked his old master if he could do anything 
for him. He told him that if he would leave 
Florida and go to his (the bishop’s) home in 
Texas, he should be provided for during the 
remainder of his life; but this F. Raulerson 
declined, as he had a little home here and felt 
that he had but a short time longer to live. 
Before leaving the room he said to the bishop: 

“*Bishop, | have but a short time on this 
earth, and I want you to do scmething for me, 
if you can, when I die. I want you to perform 
the last ceremonies over me. Do you think 
that you can come and bury me? 

“Bishop Grant assured him that his wish 
would be granted, and that he would surely 
come. After the talk F. Raulerson was taken 
over to the church where the Conference was in 
session, and as the two men walked up the aisle 
together, arm in arm, a hush of expectation fell 
upon the congregation. As they reached the 
chancel rail they turned, and Bishop Grant in- 
troduced F. Raulerson as his former master. 
With tears coursing down his cheeks he spoke 
kind words of him, and called upon his breth- 
ren to look upon them at that moment as an 
example of the feeling that should exist between 
the races, for said he, ‘ We are all of one Crea- 
tor and all of one image; we were raised to- 
gether and should be brothers.’ ”’—Selected. 


I can in truth say, that I never spent any 
money in my life more freely, or with more de- 
light and satisfaction, than what I did to se- 
cure Truth and the necessities of the Lord’s 
people: and this is the duty of all those upon 


' whom is bestowed this world’s substance; and 


when I have at any time observed men of abil- 
ity in this respect, narrow-spirited and loath to 
yart with their money upon such occasions, it 
Soe grieved me to the heart.—Joseph Pike. 


I was led, on the following Sabbath to preach 
to a large audience on the Plaza from this text, 
‘In hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torment. 

“On the occasion of Colonel Woodliet’s fu- 
neral I said, My dear friends, you are doubtless 
all acquainted with the person and character 
of Colonel Woodlief, and the melancholy cir- 
cumstances of his death. He was, by birth, a 
fellow-Virginian with myself, and was always, 
I believe, regarded by those who knew him, as 
a high minded, honorable gentleman, and I 
exceedingly regret that I cannot add, a Chris- 
tian. He was one of my regular hearers on the 
Plaza, and was often deeply affected by the 
word of Truth. Some months ago, just after a 
sermon there one Sunday afternoon, I said to 
him, ‘Colonel, allow me to introduce you to 
Captain McDonald.’ Taking him by the hand 
the Colonel said, ‘I know the Captain very 
well, we fought side by side on the fields of 
Mexico.” ‘Ah, indeed! and did you know, I 
replied, ‘that the Captain has embraced relig- 
ion since he came to California?’ *O, yes,’ said 
he, ‘I know that, too; he told me all about it’ 
‘Well, said I, ‘do you see what a great change 
it has wrought in him?’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘I see 
it, I see it’ His eyes filled with tears and his 
utterances were choked by strong emotion. 
When he could speak, he said, ‘ Don’t talk to 
me on that subject, I cannot stand it.’ 

“That was a gracious moment for Colonel 
Woodlief. The Holy Spirit was touching the 
tender chords of his soul, and wooing him to 
ward the cross of Jesus. O, how sorry I am 
to-day that he did not yield to its blessed in- 
fluence and become a Christian! Religion 
would have made him a happy and useful man, 
and we would have been spared the mournful 
duty we are called upon to perform to-day. For, 
had he possessed the love of God in his heart, 
the probability is he would not have been chal- 
lenged ; and had he been, he would have acted 
under a higher code than that adopted by chiv- 
alrous though erring men. He would have 
exhibited a moral heroism, in standing for his 
duty to God, himself, his wife and to society, 
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that would have put to shame the moral coward 
that would engage him in mortal combat. O, 
that he had obeyed the calls of God's Holy 
Spirit! Then, had he died in the order of 
Providence, we would stand around his body 
with very different feelings. We could then, 
indeed, mix a sweet solace into the bitter cup 
of the weeping widow. Beware, my friends, of 
grieving the Holy Spirit! Seek, while you 
may, God's pardoning mercy. Place yourself 
under his parental protection, as obedient chil- 
dren, that you may be saved from, or prepared 
for, the dangers and death incident to mortal 
lif. Jesus Christ, your best friend, is waiting 
now at the door of your hearts for an answer. 

“On my first visit to Red Holes as Reid's 
successor, I rode up to the country chapel, 
hitched my horse, and walked in, and there sat 
two old ladies. I introduced myself, and they 
said,‘ No one expects the new preachers so soon ; 
having to make two hundred miles from Con- 
ference on horseback, they can’t be here for a 
fortnight yet.’ 

“Well, sisters, I am one of them, and I am 
here. Where are all your people? 

“* All our men are engaged at a log-rolling 
a quarter of a mile west of here. Some of the 
women are helping to prepare the supper for 
the log-rollers and the rest are at home.’ 

“ Well, sisters, I can’t come all the way here 
to Red Holes for nothing, so I'll tell you what 
we will do; you go round and tell all the women 
of this neighborhood that the young preacher 
of the circuit, sent by the bishop, will preach 
here to night at early candle-lighting, and let 
everybody come and hear his message. Mean- 
time I will go to the log-rolling and tell all the 
men, and we'll have a crowd here to-night and 
agood time. The dear old sisters waked up to 
the subject and spread the news widely. 

“A log-rolling is a free thing, requiring 
strength of muscle, but no ceremony of etiquette. 
In that country timber had no marketable 
value. When a farmer slew a forest the great 
trees were cut into logs about fifteen feet long, 
and when the chopping was all done and all the 
brush piled in heaps and burned, then the men 
for many miles came by invitation and rolled 
the logs into great heaps so that they could be 
burned. So I rode up to the edge of the clear- 
ing, hitched my horse, and climbed the high 
‘staked and ridered fence,’ and as I advanced 
tothe front I picked up a handspike and went 
to work, and exhibited my strength and supe- 
for skill in putting the big logs where they 
were wanted. I saw the mountaineers eyeing 
me, and talking in undertones, expressing great 
wonder who the stranger might be. I let them 
guess and wonder while I worked away till the 
big job was nearly completed, and the men 

n to draw together within the range of my 
voice. Then I announced, The young preacher 
eat to your circuit by the bishop will preach 
inthe chapel to-night. Get through with your 
supper as quickly as you can, and all come and 
ear the young preacher. He is two weeks in 
advance of time, but he is one of that sort, 
always trying to take time by the forelock. 

“* Ave you sure the preacher has come?” 

“O, yes, indeed; there is no doubt on that 
subject. 

“*Wonder if a great log-roller like you can 
be the preacher?” 

“Come and see. 

“Then they began a pretty free expression 
of their opinions, such as ‘ He’s a tremendous 
fellow to roll logs.” ‘If he is as good in the 
we of the Bible as he is of the handspike he'll 





do.’ ‘He’s the boy for the mountaineers.’ 
‘Come on, boys; we'll hear the new preacher 
to-night.’ In that afternoon I got a grip on 
that people more than equivalent to six months 
hard preaching and pastoral work. We had a 
crowded house then and every time I preached 
at Red Holes.” 

Isaac Owen, a fellow-missionary of William 
Taylor, was stationed at Sacramento. Of him 
the following circumstances are related: A cer- 
tain ductor, in those early days of California his- 
tory, was collecting auto-biographical sketches; 
and, asking Owen to write, he penned the follow- 
ing, “‘ Isaac Owen was born in Vermont, raised 
in Coorange, on White River. in the wilderness 
of Indiana. Costumed in buckskin, fed on 
pounded cake; educated in a log school-house 
—the principal study in the course was Web- 
ster’s spelling-book ; converted to God in the 
woods ; licensed to preach on a log; first circuit, 
then called Otter Creek Mission, embracing a 
part of five counties. Last heard of, a mission- 
ary to California, and on a review of his life, 
has no apologies to offer for having been born.” 

He did not study in collegiate halls, but had 
a thorough, practical education in real life, and 
his Greek Testament was his constant compan- 
ion. 

The Lord gave him extraordinary will-power 
from early boyhood, preparatory to his great 
work in California. I once heard Bishop Mor- 
ris say of him, “ Owen never gives up; he always 
does what he undertakes; if he can’t do it one 
way he will another.” 

When a little boy he was sent to hunt lost 
cows, and got lost himself away in the wild 
woods, in which wolves, wildcats and panthers 
roamed at large. Night was spreading its dark 
mantle over the scene, and the poor boy knew 
not which way to go. True to his character, 
as touched off by Bishop Morris in later years, 
instead of yielding to the excitement of fear, 
he stopped and set his genius to work to find 
his way out, which he did in a few moments. 
He cut a good hickory withe and caught hold 
of his dog and gave him a good flogging, and 
shouted as he let him go, “ Be off home, you 
lazy dog; what are you doing here?” The dog 
cut for home as fast as his legs could carry him, 
and young Owen after him at the top of his 
speed. He thus got his bearings, and safely 
reached his home a little after dark. 

In the course of Brother Owen’s ministry in 
Indiana, he was stationed at Bloomington. 
Finding in his new and important station a 
rickety old frame house bearing the honorable 
name of the Methodist Church, Owen announced 
that the first work before them was to build a 
spacious, substantial brick church. 

Tne people with united voice replied, “The 
thing, however desirable, is utterly impossible. 
The people have no money, and owing to the 
terrible draught of last year they have nothing 
to sell.” 

“Never mind,” replied Owen, we are rich 
in men—men who are rich in mind and muscle. 
Don’t oppose me, and inside of a fortnight we 
shall have the brick all provided for and the 
bricklayers to lay up the walls of the new brick 
Methodist Church of the city of Bloomington.” 
He did it. A Christian man of Indiana, told 
me how Owen got the lumber for his new church 
in about the following words: 

“ My father owned a saw-mill ten miles dis- 
tant from Bloomington. Being a good man 
and a liberal elder in the Presbyterian Church, 
he made a standing offer of a wagon load of 
lumber as a gift to any new church within ten 




































or fifteen miles of his mill, regardless of name 
or denomination. So Mr. Owen came to my 
father’s one day when I was absent. He sub- 
mitted to my father a carefully prepared esti- 
mate of all the lumber needed for his new church, 
and agreed to furnish the logs and have my 
father saw them on shares, and then requested 
father to give him the names of men within 
hauling distance who had good timber and good 
teanis. 

“Father replied, ‘The man most able to help 
is my near neighbor, Bob , but he is the 
bitterest enemy of the Methodists in all the 
country.’ 

“ Owen replied, ‘ I’ll put Bob at the head of 
my list. If he will give me a good subscription 
of logs delivered, all the rest will give in with- 
out a shot.’ So they proceeded and made a 
complete list. Then Owen said, ‘ Now, elder, 
I want you to mount your horse and go with 
me and introduce me to all these people,’ 

“* Indeed, Mr. Owen, I can’t to-day, it is get- 
ting late and it can’t be done to-day. You 
must come again, and I will see what I can do 
for you.’ 

“Owen replied, ‘My dear sir, I have only 
this afternoon to devote to this whole business.’ 

“ Just then I entered, and father said,‘ Here’s 
my son; he'll go with you.’ 

“The thing was explained to me, and my 
horse being hitched to a limb, I said, ‘Come 
on,’ and we mounted our horses. 

“Owen said, ‘Take me straight to Bob’s 
house. I'll get him to head my list.’ 

“So we rode to Bob’s gate and called, and 
were told that the gentleman was not at home. 

“ Owen said,‘I am very sorry to miss him. 
I hope we'll meet him by the way.’ 

“We had not proceeded far till I saw him on 
horseback, meeting us. 

“Owen said, ‘Don’t introduce me, just let 
me manage him.’ 

“ As we got near, Owen jumped off his horse, 
and ran up, shouting, ‘How are you, Brother 
Bob? My name is Isaac Owen, the Methodist 
preacher who, is building a new brick church 
in Bloomington. The people have no money, 
so we got willing hands to do all the work. 
The bricks and brick-work are all provided 
for, and I have just arranged with the elder, 
your good neighbor, to saw all our lumber, and 
[’m just on my way to get the men around here, 
who have good timber and good teams to put 
down all the logs needed at the saw-mill. I 
learn that you have the best timber and the 
best teams in all this region, so I have come to 
you to head my subscription and set an exam- 
ple for your neighbors. Some of them, you 
know, are as close as the bark of their trees, 
and would keep me talking for an hour, but 
when they see your name at the head of my 
list, they will all give in at once.’ 

“ Bob did not hesitate a moment after Owen 
was through, but signed for the delivery of the 
biggest lot of logs of any man in the country, 
and was the first to cut, haul and deliver, as 
per agreement. 

“ Just as Owen had said, every man he called 
on signed for the logs asked for without a word 
of discussion. 

“Owen got all his lumber hauled to Bloom- 
ington in the same way. When he came for 
his free load of lumber my father offered to all 
church builders in that region, he brought the 
biggest six-horse team and wagon in the country, 
and nearly cleared the lumber-yard. My father 
said, ‘Owen is the man for me. The Baptists 
would have cume with a two-horse wagon and 
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put on half a load for fear of over-taxing my 
generosity ; but Owen has faith in me, and 
hence is not afraid of exceeding my liberality.” 
— Life of Wm. Taylor. 


A NEW YEAR'S HYMN. 


For bud and for bloom and for balm-laden breeze, 

For the singing of birds from the hills to the seas, 

For the beauty of dawn and the brightness of noon, 

For the light in the night of the stars and the moon, 
We praise thee, gracious God. 





For the sun-ripened fruit and the billowy grain, 

For the orange and apple, the corn and the cane, 

For the bountiful harvests now gathered and stored, 

That by thee in the lap of the nations are poured, 
We praise thee, gracious God. 


For the blessing of friends, for the old and the new, 

For the hearts that are trusted and trusting and true, 

For the tones that we love, for the light of the eye 

That warms with welcome and glooms with good-bye, 
We praise thee, gracions God. 


That the desolate poor may find shelter and bread, 

That the sick may be comforted, nourished and fed, 

That the sorrow may cease of the sighing and sad, 

That the spirit bowed down may be lifted and glad, 
We pray thee, merciful Lord. 


That brother the hand of his brother may clasp, 
From ocean to ocean in friendliest grasp, 
That for north and for south and for east and for west, 
The horror of war be forever at rest, 

We pray thee, merciful Lord. 


For the blessings of earth and of air and of sky, 
That fall on us all from the Father on high, 
For the crown of all blessings since blessings began, 
For the gift, the “ unspeakable gift”’ of thy Son, 
We praise thee, gracious God. 
—S. E. Adama, in the Century. 


a me 


PER PACEM AD LUCEM. 
I do not ask, O Lord, that life may be 
A pleasant road ; 
I do not ask that Thou wouldst take from me 
Aught of its load ; 


I do not ask that flowers should always spring 
Beneath my feet; 

I know too well the poison and the sting 
Of things too sweet. 


For one thing only, Lord, dear Lord, I plead : 
Lead me aright— 
Though strength should falter and though heart should 
bleed— 
Through Peace to Light. 
I do not ask, O Lord, that Thou shouldst shed 
Full radiance here; 
Give but a ray of peace that I may tread 
Without a fear. 
I do not ask my cross to understand, 
My way to see; 
Better in darkness ’tis to feel Thy hand, 
And follow Thee. 
Joy is like restless day ; but peace divine 
Like quiet night ; 
Lead me, O Lord, till perfect day shall shine— 
Through Peace to Light. 
—Holy Family. 


“He giveth power to the faint; and to them 
that have no might He increaseth strength. 
Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and 
the young men shall utterly fall: but they that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary; and they shall 
walk, and not faint”—(Isaiah xl: 29-31). 

“Trust ye in the Lord for ever: for in the 
Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength”—(Isaiah 
xxvi: 4). 











“ Penn, like Plato and Fenelon, maintained 
the doctrine so terrible to despots, that God is 
to be loved for his own sake, and virtue to be 
practised for its own inherent loveliness.’”— 
Bancroft. 


Notes of a Trip in the North Carolina 
Mountains, 


(Concluded from page 212.) 


I was much interested always in noting pe- 
culiarities of speech. For instance, people see- 
ing I was a stranger, were generally curious to 
know my name. Sometimes they would put 
the question point blank; sometimes a little 
feeling of delicacy, probably, would make one 
say, “Think you’re a stranger to me; what 
‘night your name be?” And at times this cu- 
rious circumlocution would be employed, “ Hit 
appears to me I’ve seed you before ; what might 
your name be?” In reply to some statement 
causing surprise, @ woman said, “ Now you tell 
me!” A lunch was called a “snack.” At bed 
time, the regulation expression was, “If you 
want to lay down, the bed is ready.” At meals 
the milk pitcher was invariably tendered with 
the set invitation, “ Pour for yourself.’ The 
word it was generally strongly aspirated at the 
beginning of a sentence; that is, pronounced 
hit. On the Tennessee border, the usual salu- 
tation was, “ Howdy?” or doubled, as I once 
heard it, “ Howdy-howdy?” Places of worship 
I often heard called Church-houses,—marking 
a distinction between the church and the build- 
ing in which the church meets, quite gratifying 
to the Friendly mind. Probably the most 
characteristic word of the mountains was plum, 
which appeared to find a place in almost every 
sentence. It seemed to have at least two sig- 
nifications ; one being straight, as “ plum through 
to Asheville ;” the other entire, as “I travelled 
the plum mountain.” Every collection of hu- 
man habitations was called a settlemént or set- 
tlemint, with the accent strongly on the last 
syllable. 

One day the customary solitariness of my jour- 
neying was pleasantly varied by coming unex- 
pectedly upon a concourse of several hundred peo- 


ple, gathered and gathering upon the banks of 


the Caney River, to witness a “ baptizin’” as they 
called it. It was a broad, shallow river, flow- 
ing swiftly between low banks, to which the 
bare, open hills on each side dipped gently. 
Along the great road that wound over the hills 
and crossed the stream by a ford, the people 
were coming in wagons, a-foot and on _horse- 
back, (one woman, I noticed, on a pillion be- 
hind a man), men, women and children, all 
dressed in their best. It was a striking scene 
—the rippling waters sparkling in the sunshine 
of the beautiful summer day; the green, slop- 
ing hillsides; the great throng of moving people 
on the shore; the horses and vehicles lined up 
along the banks. I did not wait to see the 
ceremony performed, but was told about twenty, 
boys, girls and grown people, were to undergo 
the rite, and be dipped in the river. 

Asheville is beautifully situated near the con- 
fluence of the Swannanda and French Broad 
rivers, in a great basin, whose rim is a circle 
of high mountains, from which, in summer, a 
cool air usually blows, tempering the heat. 
The place is quite a summer resort for people 
from the low country of the South; while in 
winter its mild, dry atmosphere attracts many 
from the North, who wish to escape the severity 
of our rigorous climate at that season. Indeed 


the place might not be inaptly called a city of 


hotels and boarding-houses. Some of the for- 
mer being palatial in size and appointments. 
One of the regulation sights for visitors is Bilt- 
more, situated about a mile out of the city— 
an estate of almost baronial proportions, with 
a magnificent mansion; the property of one of 








combe County). 
accumulation of notices and posters, in many 












the Vanderbilt family. More interesting to 
me, however, was Court-house Square, in the 
older part of the town. Here ona slight ele. 


vation stands a picturesque, cupolaed court. 
house, (Asheville is the County-seat of Bup. 
Its walls decorated with an 


sizes, colors and shapes. Around this square 
the native life of Asheville ebbs, flows and g 
nates. Here are groups of listless idlers, of 
whom a large proportion are colored; teams 
of various and curious sorts congregate about 
the little grass plot, or move slowly by ; venders 
of quack articles ply their noisy trade among 
groups of interested but rather penniless audi- 
tors; and here the auctioneer’s bell calls to 
sales. Just round the corner are the markets, 
where there is much to be seen new to Northern 
eyes. Indeed Asheville is in one respect some. 
thing of an education. In its streets, the Old 
South and the New meet, and the contrast serves 
to emphasize the advance in an outward way 
that is goingon there. Side by side in the same 
thoroughfare we may see the trolley-car and 
the mountaineer’s canvas-covered wagon, drawn 
by oxen, or perhaps by an ox and a mule. In 
the great hotels, the telegraphic records of the 
markets of the world are on file daily for the 
benefit of the guests; at the curbstone, the 
mountain squatter with his wide-brimmed hat 
tlapped up in front, stands by his rickety team, 
patiently awaiting customers for his bushel or 
two of peaches, or it may be a load of wood, 
To these poor people, rather than to the pros 
perous, one’s thoughts return again and again, 
To the pleasure-seeking visitor, taking his daily 
drive to the mountains or the river, they are 
interesting in a picturesque sort of way, and 
Ashehvile would lose something of its attractive. 
ness if they were gone ; but there is a world of 
pathos in their homely faces, and scanty, di- 
lapidated belongings—the more so, because they 
bespeak not merely poverty, but a pitiful inca- 
pacity. In the midst of the growing, modern 
city, they remain like relics of an age that is 
past—driftwood left high and dry upon the 
bank by the remorseless stream of material pro- 
gress. 

PHILADELPHIA, Twelfth Mo. 24th, 1896. 

ee 

In polite society it used to be customary to 
deny one’s self, and “ not at home” was a fash- 
ionable mode of lying. This habit has, we trust, 
come to an end, but many of the compliments 
still exacted by etiquette may come under the 
same censure. Men who hate each other are 
full of “ My dear sir,” and call themselves the 
“ obedient servants” of persons whom they re- 
gard with supreme contempt. These are mere 
straws, but they show how the wind blows. 

However much falsehood may be tolerated 
by society, it is none the less loathsome to every 
pure-minded man; but it is not one whit the 
less abominable in the sight of God because 
men combine to keep it in countenance. Its 
most horrible form is seen when professing 
Christians become double-tongued and _ have 
one voice in religion and another voice in com- 
mon conversation. Who is not disgusted with 
lips candied with affected love, and yet bitter 
with malicious hate? It is dreadful to speak 
like a saint at one time and like a devil at 
another. We have known persons who have 
talked so unctuously of Divine things in relig- 
ious meetings that they have won a high repute 
for godliness out of doors, while at home under 
the little provocations of common life, they 
have habitually raved and stormed, and | 
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their children and servants a sorry life. This 
thing deserves no quarter. Occasionally we 
hear of fictitious experiences, and listen to won- 
derful narratives of events which never occur- 
red, this also is execrable. 

Actions have as plain a voice as words, and 
there is a duplicity of life which is quite as evil 
as verbal falsehood. Many characters are dou- 
bletongued. Spence said of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague, that she was a shining character, 
“but like a camel she is all irregularity, and 
always wandering.” He calls her “the most 
wise, most imprudent, loveliest, most disagreea- 
ble, best natured, cruelest woman in the world.” 
These forms of practical contradiction are com- 
mon; some are intolerably liberal, others are 
ferocious advocates of peace, or intemperate 
upon intemperance. We have known persons 
who were rashly slow, and imprudently wise. 
Hot and cold in five minutes. You would think 
the man to be two persons till you revised your 
opinion and reckoned him to be nobody at all 
because one side of his character neutralized 
the other. Nothing is more sad than to see 
that things do not tally in a man’s character. 
We have known great pleaders for generosity 
who were themselves miserably stingy. We 
have heard of persons who have been wonderful 
sticklers for “the truth,” meaning thereby a 
certain form of doctrine, and yet they have not 
regarded the truth in matters of buying and 


selling, and with regard to the reputations of 


their neighbors, or the incidents of domestic 
life. “These things ought not to be.” If by 
speaking the truth we shame the devil, we must 
be consistent in it as long as we live, or surely 
the devil will shame us.— Chas. Spurgeon. 


oe 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
At the Spring. 

“The nearer the spring the clearer the stream.” 
How true these words have seemed to me. 
Where is Christianity purer, simpler and truer, 
than at the spring, or beginning of Christianity, 
when our dear Lord, Jesus Christ was upon 
earth, and taught men to be Christians? No 
one else has ever lived his perfect, Christian 
life. He was the spring or beginning of Chris- 
tianity. And his followers seemed to increase 
and flow on, as the river widens from the spring, 
widening and widening until it runs into the 
great ocean. As it leaves the spring it is pure 
and sparkling, but as it advances it is corrupted, 
until it is muddy and no more a clear, beautiful 
stream ; and as it empties into the ocean it has 
gathered all the waste and corruption it found 
on its way, and gives them to the ocean, which 
receives all the waters of the rivers when they 
are corrupted and through their course. So it 
is with the ocean of life; it receives all the 
rivers and corruption of life; all the joy, sorrow, 
crime and corruption of generations. But the 
spring is the beginning, when all is pure and 
innocent, ere life has been contaminated by sins 
of the world. 

But we are glad there &re many souls who 
are always seeking the pure water at the spring 
and not seeking new things in the river of cor- 
tuption. Many will always keep out of a cor- 
rupted current and seek a life higher than drift- 
lng with the current and seeking luxury. ’Tis 
dangerous to drift, unless God’s arm upholds 
us; but we must swim and escape the dangers 
of life. It has always been when luxury and 
dissipation rule a country it must fall. 

If we would have the pure water, we must go 
back to the spring, where it has not been cor- 
rupted by earthly matter. And is it not so with 


religion? If we want the very purest and truest 
must we not go back to Jesus Christ, the teacher 
and living example of God’s religion? Can 
anyone say that there has ever been a better 
teacher, or one more inspired than Jesus? And 
as his teachings were spread through the world, 
have we not seen them being made less pure 
and simple, the farther they got from the time 
of Christ? And so the river of religious thought 
would run on until it became corrupted and a 
reform must come, and the world must go back 
to the spring again for pure water, and a new 
river would be started, always purer and clearer 
at the beginning ; but again, as it flowed along, 
it would gather the corruption from the world 
and become more worldly until again reformers 
would arise and go back to the spring, and 
leave the corrupted waters. Thus it is history 
repeats itself. 

Every reform aims for a more Christ-like life ; 
but it is the worldliness that, in time, fills the 
new river with corruption. And as the fabled 
Pheenix arises from its ashes and soars upward, 
so must the religions of the world. For some 
who do not arise drift, on into atheism. So let 
us keep near the spring, the source of living 
water. 

Do we not see it the same in politics, the 
longer one party is in power the more corrupted 
it becomes, until a reform comes about, and the 
old party must die to make room for the new. 

A new spring will bubble forth, where all 
will be purer and truer, with nobler aims for 
God and humanity It is always the noblest 
motives that start a reform. But as it, like a 
river, flows on, it is corrupted in time by the 
selfishness and worldliness of the world, until 
it becomes so corrupt that another reform is 
necessary to take politics back to a Christian 
stand-point, to go back to the spring, where the 
water is clean and pure. 

Man may advance intellectually, but let us 
remember that spiritually we can never advance 
beyond or know a religion better than that of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. He always has been, 
and always will be, our greatest human teacher. 

MarruHa SHerarp Lipprscort. 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 
—__—___+>— 

Ir it may be permitted to one not in mem- 
bership with any religious organization thus to 
speak through the columns of Tue Frienp, | 
wish to say that on reading a recent article in 
that journal, by which I understand that the 
students, or some of them, have asked permis- 
sion of the officials of the Westtown Boarding 
School to allow them to play a game in compe- 
tition with other students, I feel that I only 
speak the truth when I say that all within me 
capable of feeling, was filled with desires that 
those officials may be firm, immovable, and 
allow no such thing to take place. And to the 
dear young people I would say, though one 
thousand miles separate you and me, my hope 
is that you may come to see the impropriety of 
such a course. For it seems clear, no doubt, to 
your superiors, as it does to your absent and 
unknown friend, that when an amusement, 


| though in itself innocent, becomes so applauded 


by the fashionable, if not to say the ungodly 
and irreverent, that seek only the glory of this 
world, that it is made an evil of the first mag- 
nitude. It is better that it be at once buried 
in the gulf of oblivion, and remembered no 
more forever. 

From the pen of one that feels that he does 
love the principles of the Society of Friends. 
First Mo. 5th, 1897. 


The True Inwardness of the Canvass. 


[Now that the election is over, and it is pos- 
sible to refer to the principles that have been 
at stake, without being suspected of having any 
electioneering purpose, we propose to place be- 
fore our readers occasional articles which may 
tend to remove the mists which have clouded 
the intellectual atmosphere. The following arti- 
cle, by Henry Charles Lea, appeared in The 
Independent, and appears to be worthy of seri- 
ous thought. The Editor does not hold him- 
self responsible for all the statements it contains. 


—Ep } 


“Tt has appeared to me that in the present 
canvass attention has been strangely diverted 
from the: real significance of the movement of 
which Mr. Bryan is the personification. The 
issues which are prominent on the surface have 
been discussed with unsurpassed ability, and if 
this campaign of education, which has been so 
active in the press and on the stump, does not 
succeed in winning, it will be because of a deep- 
flowing current of prejudice and passion which 
has been unheededly allowed to gather strength. 
Yet to the thoughtful observer the tendencies 
which have resulted in this unexampled strug- 
gle have been growing for years, and were bound 
to seek expression in action as soon as a favora- 
ble opportunity should present itself. 

“The chronic unrest and revolt against ex- 
isting social conditions so prevalent in Europe, 
which have given rise there to so much anxiety 
and so much energetic repression, have been 
gradually but surely spreading among our peo- 
ple. To one who can read the signs of the 
times, there have been ample indications of 
this, although with the happy optimism which 
is one of our national characteristics, they have 
been carelessly overlooked. The Wheel and 
the Grange in the West and South developed 
inevitably into the Populism. In the North 
and East the theories of Henry George com- 
manded for him some eighty thousand votes 
when he ran for the mayoralty of New York. 
. +. The phenomenal circulation of Edward 
Bellamy’s wild romance, ‘ Looking Backward,’ 
and the attempted formation of associations to 
promulgate its visionary schemes, were an evi- 
dence of the prevalence, even among the read- 
ing classes, of the vague yearning for impossible 
social conditions. Learned professors and pious 
clergymen have aided the movement, keenly 
alive, as they are, to the defects of existing con- 
ditions from both a sociological and a Christian 
point of view, and too impatient to recognize, 
in the gradual rise of wages, the shortening of 
the hours of labor, the fall in the rate of inter- 
est and the cheapening of products, that labor 
is slowly but surely winning in the struggle 
with capital, and that the future is full of hope, 
that natural causes, if left to themselves, will 
diminish social inequalities and raise the stand- 
ard of living throughout the whole population 
so that all shall share in the benefits derived 
from man’s increasing control over the physical 
forces. The organizations known as trusts and 
syndicates, inseparable from the immense ex- 
pansion of modern industry, have served as the 
target of virulent denunciation, and have lent 
added stimulus to discontent, though it would 
be difficult to point out in what they have 
heightened the burdens of the poor by raising 
the cost of the necessaries of life. They have 
afforded, however, a convenient text for the de- 
clamation of demagogs against plutocrats, and 
their methods in connection with legislation have 
given grounds for animadversion, though it ‘is 
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observable that the most obnoxious of all syn- 
dicates of plutocrats, the silver mine owners, 
whose control of the Senate has brought untold 
miseries on the whole land, has escaped attack 
by craftily utilizing the socialistic tendencies as 
its instruments for the enhancement of its pro- 
fits. 

“Anarchism and socialism are antagonistic ; 
but as both aim at the subversion of the existing 
order they can join hands for that purpose, con- 
tent to struggle subsequently for supremacy. 
The lawless spirit which is the essence of an- 
archism, has been spreading among our people, 
and there is ample evidence that its growth has 
become one of the dangers to be reckoned with. 
The increase of lynch law is a significant symp- 
tom; the vast development of the tramp nui- 
sance, unknown until within the last few years, 
with its constantly multiplying cases of violence 
and disorder, is a still more portentous manifes- 
tation ; and its organization into Coxeyite bands 
showed how large are the numbers of those 
eager on auy pretext to lead a life of idleness 
by preying on the industrious. Mob-rule as 
exhibited in the Homestead disturbances and 
the Chicago riots has become so dignified as an 
expression of the so-called rights of labor, that 
its justification thinly veiled, finds a place among 
the principles promulgated by one of the great 
political parties, and its suppression is denounc- 
ed as a crime to be prevented by violating or 
amending the Constitution. 

“Tt is easy to trace the steps by which these 
disorganizing elements have been able to as- 
sume their present threatening position. In the 
canvass of 1892 the skilful managers of the 
Democratic Party obtained success by amal- 
gamating in support of Mr. Cleveland all the 
dangerous classes of the land; Mr. Cleveland 
cemented this unholy alliance by his disgrace- 
ful letter of sympathy with the Homestead mob. 
In his inaugural address he lifted his voice 
in denunciation of plutocrats, and in his first 
message he pandered to socialism by recom- 
mending an income tax to be levied on certain 
special aggregations of capital. Too many cor- 
tradictory pledges, however, had been accepted 
by him for all to be kept; he suppresed the 
Chicago riots and was firm on the silver ques- 
tion. The Democracy was thus split into two 
factions ; its socialistic and anarchistic elements 
had achieved national standing by their recog- 
nition in the canvass; denied a portion of the 
promised reward they set to work vigorously, 
but secretly, to capture the organization of the 
party. In this they were assisted by the money 
and brains of the silver-mine owners, but still 
more by the distress which has overspread the 
land through the destruction of confidence fol- 
lowing the election of 1892, aggravated by the 
impending menace of silver monometalism, and | ble person to take care of it. As time passed 
through the fatuous and cruel revenue legisla- | on and the tribe was removed westward, this copy 
tion of the successful party. Empty stomachs | fell into his hands, and he had it in his possession 
and cheerless firesides furnish a fruitful field | until the breaking out of the Civil War. He 
for the agitator and the demagog; when mil-| was then living on the north side of the Washita 
lions in enforced idleness feel the pressure of | River, where the Wichita Agency was afterward 
want they listen eagerly to the promises of the | located. 
political mountebanks and charlatans, and are| While on his visit to a sister in the Chicka- 
recklessly ready for a change, no matter of what | saw Naticn, he learned that an officer whom he 
kind; for they argue that the future cannot be | had known duringthe Mexican War was in com- 
worse than the present. It is this class, com-| mand of a neighboring fort (I think either Fort 
bined with the followers of Debs and Sovereign, | Arbuckle or Fort Washita), and went to make 
chafing under its defeat at Chicago, that forms | him a visit. Here he first learned of the seces- 
the unknown quantity in the existing political | sion of the Southern States. 
equation. On this the hopes of the pseudo-} As the Chickasaws aud Choctaws, by whom 
Democracy are based, as may clearly be rec-| the Fort was surrounded were slave owners, the 
ognized in the multitudinous speeches of Mr. | commander of this garrison found himself com- 
Bryan. The question of protection he ignores ;| pletely hemmed in by Southern sympathizers, if 


silver occupies a constantly diminishing space 
in his rhetoric; his efforts are more and more 
directed to stimulating class hatred, to exciting 
the poor against the rich and to undermining 
respect for the wholesome restraints of law.— 
























not actual abettors, so that he saw no way to 
escape with his force from his embarrassed gop. 
dition. He laid his situation before Captain 
Black Beaver, who knew the whole count 
well, calling upon him to help him out of hig 
difficulty. The Captain at first objected on ae. 
count of the exposed condition his own property 
principally cattle and ponies, would be in, and 
the loss he might be liable to sustain if he did 
not remove it to a place of safety. 

On being assured by the commanding officer 
(whose name I do not recollect), that Govern. 
ment would fully reimburse any loss he might 
sustain while endeavoring to rescue Government 
troops and property from evident destruction, 
he finally agreed to make the effort to conduet 
them to a place of safety. This, from his inti. 
mate knowledge of the country and acquain- 
tance with the wild tribes at the westward and 
northward, he was enabled to successfully ac. 
complish, although it necessitated an absence of 
several weeks from his home. 

Soon after setting out, on his return he met 
with his neighbors, the Wichitas, Caddoes, and 
a few families of Delawares fleeing from their 
homes in consternation. 

The Chickasaws and other slave-holding In. 
dians having invaded their country, had burned 
his buildings, laid waste his farm, and taken 
his stock. Thus rendered destitute and home- 
less, not daring to return, he remained with 
these friends on the Arkansas River, in Kansas, 
until the war closed, at the place where Wichita 
City now stands, which received its name from 
these Indians, being so long encamped there. 

Afier the war was over he returned with 
these Indians to their old homes on the Washita 
River. Finding his old home entirely desolated 
and overgrown with brush, Capt. Black Beaver 
made a new farm on the south side of the river, 
about three-fourths of a mile from his former 
residence, where he was living when I knew 
him. 

In the destruction of his old home, the Penn 
Parchment, so long and so carefully preserved 
by the Delawares, was burned. Captain Black 
Beaver instituted a claim on the Government 
to indemnify him for his loss. This was sup- 
ported by the testimony of the officers of the res- 
cued garrison, and after several years’ delay, he 
was officially informed that Congress had ap- 
propriated twenty thousand dollars to cover his 
claim; but what became of it he never knew, 
as not one dollar of it ever came to him. 

A daughter and a nephew of Captain Black 
Beaver attended the school at the Wichita 
Agency during the eight months I was engaged 
in it. The daughter, Lucy, afterward married 
a white man by the name of Osborn, who was 
killed in his cornfield during the battle of the 
Washita River in 1874. The nephew (soldier), 
perished in the flames when the first school- 
house erected at the Wichita agency was burned. 

Tuomas ©, Battey. 
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The Penn Parchment. 

At a council held in the office of the agent of 
the Kiowas and Comanches the thirty-first of 
First Month, 1874, at which I was present, Cap- 
tain Black Beaver, a Delaware Indian, in ad- 
dressing the Kiowa and Comanche chiefs, said : 
“The Quakers are your friends; their Father 
made a treaty with the Indians more than two 
hundred years ago, in which both parties had 
bound themselves, and their children after them, 
to be friends to each other forever. His words 
were, ‘ While sun and moon shall endure, grass 
grow, and water run.’ 

“ This treaty has never been broken ; the In- 
dians have never taken any Quaker’s blood, 
and the Quakers have always been true friends 
to the Indians. I am not telling you this from 
heresay ; though this treaty was made so long 
ago, a copy of it has been kept by my peo- 
ple—my own eyes have seen it and my own 
hands have held it. Our grandfather at Wash- 
ington knew about this treaty, and for this rea- 
son has sent the Quakers among us. He knew 
they would do right by his red grandchildren.” 

Afterwards, in conversation with Captain 
Black Beaver, at his own home on the Washita 
River, where he had a large farm, I inquired 
particularly about the copy of the treaty Wm. 
Penn gave the Indians. As he had seen it, and 
held it in his hands, I would like to see it and 
hold it in my hands. In answer to my inquiry 
he gave me the following account. He said: 
“When Wm. Penn gave it to them, he told 
them to keep it for their children, who should 
live after them. They accordingly placed it in 
the hands of their principal chief, for its pres- 
ervation. Other treaties as they were made were 
deposited with him, but this he kept separate 
and distinct from the others. When this chief 
died these documents were taken care of by his 
successor. Afterwards, when other treaties were 
made, a3 this treaty of Peace and Friendship 
made with Wm. Penn concerned several tribes, 
they, in a general council selected a person to 
have especial care of this first, or as they called 
it, ‘Great Treaty.’ ” 

On his death another was chosen, and so it 
continued to be preserved for many years by 
persons selected in a general council. Event- 
ually, as the different tribes became scattered, 
the Delawares retained possession of it, and it 
was preserved by them as it had been before, 
the tribes in council making choice of a relia- 
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Third Annual Report of the Barclay Home 


Association. 

The Managers of the Barclay Home present 
to the Corporation the following report of the 
third year of the Institution, knowing it to be 
brief and incomplete, as we cannot give a de- 
tailed account of the obstacles that have been 
encountered, and of the help that has been re 
ceived. ] 

The family has varied much in size during 
the year—one Friend has been added to the list 
of permanent boarders, and a large number of 
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transients have been accommodated, some for 
a meal only, while others have remained for 
months. In the sammer the house was full for 
several weeks. At present there are six regular 
boarders, and two persons have engaged board 
for the winter. 

It is with feelings of sadness that we have to 
record the removal by death of two members of 
our family, both of whom had become endeared 
to those having intercourse with them during 
their stay at the Barclay. Matilda Shourds, of 
Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, N.J., died after 
a protracted illness, on the sixteenth of Second 
Month, 1896. Several months previous to her 
death, she informed a friend she felt “it was 
through the hand of the Great Master that the 
way was opened to come here.” 

Anne B. Pitfield, formerly of Philadelphia, 
died third of Fourth Month, 1896. This dear 
Friend was suddenly summoned to her heavenly 
home, only living one week after having been 
stricken with paralysis, but we reverently be- 
lieve she was found with her lamp trimmed and 
burning. 

We continue to rent and occupy the commo- 
dious house, No. 326 North Walnut St., West 
Chester, Penn’a, and while it has many advan- 
tages, especially for the summer, it has some dis- 
advantages which were explained last year as 
follows : 

“Its wide halls, high ceilings and large rooms, 
however inviting to visitors and pleasant to the 
occupants, make the heating an expensive item, 
and in various ways it is not so well adapted to 
the needs of a boarding home as one planned 
and built for that purpose might be. Therefore 
we wish most earnestly to impress on the Cor- 
poration, and through it, on the rest of our 
Friends in the Yearly Meeting, the desirability 
of raising a building Fund sufficient to war- 
rant the erection of a permanent home.” 

Donations of money, provisions, ete., have 
been regularly reported to the Executive Com- 
mittee by the Treasurer and the Matron as re- 
ceived, including the amount collected for the 
purpose of paying the rent of a telephone for 
the year ending Seventh Month 1st, 1897 ; sheets, 
towels, etc., from the Needlework Guild ; carpet, 
furniture, newspapers, poultry, vegetables, fresh 
and canned fruits bave been received. The pro- 
visions have added very acceptably to the va- 
riety of the food, and all these valuable dona- 
tions of articles enable us to use those of cash 
wherever they are most required. 

In times of sickness we find our expenses 
much increased, and feel that so far we have 
supplied the needs of our invalids ; but that our 
ability to do so has been largely through the 
generosity of Friends interested in individual 
cases or in the general welfare of the Home. 

We regret that it is impossible for us to ex- 
press our gratitude to each person who has in any 
way increased the comfort of the Barclay, and 
we ask our annual contributors who so substan- 
tially help us, to endeavor to get others to join 
with them in the good work of assuring the 
Managers a definite sum each year. We heartily 
appreciate the donations and kindly interest of 
those who may feel they have little to spare, and 
desire them to remember that the least offering 
may be the one needed at the time, and as ac- 
ceptable in the sight of our Heavenly Father, 
as are the greater ones. 

The Treasurer’s report shows the financial 
condition of the Home tu be as follows: 

Balance in the Treas’y, Twelfth Mo. Ist, 95, $373.10 
Annual Subscriptions, . - + . $ 250.00 
Contributions for general purposes, 62.00 


Receipts from boarders, ete.,. . 
Entrance fee, oe € 0 
Interest on investments of $1,000, . 


1,508.35 
100.00 
50.00 


1,970.35 
$2,343.45 
Houserent,. . . « « « . « $ 350.00 


Room rent, . eee a es 2.50 
Household exp’s, including salaries, 1,635.63 


Total receipts for 1896, . . . 


Total outlay, . 1,988.13 


Balance on hand Twelfth Mo. Ist, ’96, . $ 355.3% 
We have examined the accounts of Mary E. 
Eldridge, Treasurer of the Barclay Home, com- 
pared her payments with the vouchers and find 
them correct, there being a balance, Twelfth 
Month Ist, 1896, of three hundred and fifty- 
five dollars and thirty-two cents ($355.32), in 
her hands, due the Barclay Home. 
Epwarp H. Hatt, 
Wo. ScaTTERGOOD. 


First Month 2nd, 1897. 
On behalf of the Board of Managers, 
Desorau G. Brinton, Pres’t, 


Anne T. ELprRincGeE, See’y. 
West CHESTER, Pa. 
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In common, we suppose, with the great bulk 


of the well-disposed and thoughtful people of 


the United States and Great Britain, we have 
been interested in the negotiation of a treaty 
between these two countries, providing for the 
settlement by arbitration of disputes which may 
arise, instead of referring them to the horrible 
alternative of war. 

In the glow of satisfaction which arises from 
the successful completion of negotiations which 
had been in progress for nearly two years, it is 
wise to remember the Scripture testimony that 
wars and fightings arise from the lusts that war 
in our members, and to realize that, next to the 
immediate interposition of Divine merey, the 
surest safeguard against the evils of war, is the 
maintenance of that Christ-like spirit which 
breathes peace on earth and good will to man. 
Indeed, the truest lover of his country is the 
man who by example and precept labors to 
bring all under the Government of the Prince 
of Peace. 

Although we rejoice with a degree of trem- 
bling ; yet we cannot but consider this treaty as 
a forward step in the intercourse of nations, and 
one which it may reasonably be hoped will tend 
to the increase of that righteousness which ex- 
alteth nations. 

The negotiations for the treaty began about 
two years ago, but were interrupted by the death 
of Secretary Gresham, and remained in abey- 
ance until in the Third Month of last year, Lord 
Salisbury instructed the English Ambassador 
to renew the subject, suggesting five heads of a 
proposed treaty. Secretary Olney was satisfied 
with some of these, but proposed substitutes to 
others. The negotiations were not finally com- 
pleted until the eleventh of the present (First) 
Month, when Sir Julian Pauncefote received a 
final cablegram from England, authorizing him 
to sign it. About noon he called on Secretary 

Yiney. The two plenipotentiaries presented their 
credentials to each other. The process of sign- 
ing is thus described in the Ledger of Philadel. 
phia : 

Sir Julian was given an extra broad-pointed stub 
steel pen, in a plain gutta percha holder, and 
promptly wrote “Julian Pauncefote” on the British 


copy. The Secretary of State wrote “ Richard Ol- 
ney” under the other signature, and then repeated 
his signature in the first place on the American 
copy, after which the Ambassador wrote his name 
below the Secretary’s. 

A State Department clerk lighted a taper, and 
put a drop of sealing-wax after each signature and 
affixed the proper seals, Secretary Olney’s being 
the single letters ‘“‘ R. O.,” surrounded by a border 
cut in brass, while Sir Julian’s bore his crest en- 
graved upon an agate seal, which he brought with 
him for the purpose. 

The formalities having been completed, the Sec- 
retary and Sir Julian shook hands, congratulating 
each other, and the British representative returned 
to the Embassy, taking his copy of the document 
with him. The American copy was immediately 
sent over to the Executive Mansion and delivered 
to the President, who a little later sent it to the 
Senate, with a message asking for its ratification. 
The British copy, which was signed first by Sir 
Julian Pauncefote and subsequently by Secretary 
Olney, and the United States copy, signed first by 
Secretary Olney and then by Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, are known as the original copies, and each 
Government permanently retains its own. After 
the Senate shall have given its advice and consent 
to the ratification of the treaty, it will be neces- 
sary to make an exact copy of our treaty as signed, 
and append thereto the President’s ratification. 
This is known as the exchange copy, and will be 
delivered to the British Government for a similar 
copy received from it, the British ratification being 
signed by her majesty the Queen. 

After this has been done the proclamation of 
the President will be written in the original copy 
of the treaty which was before the Senate, and the 
treaty becomes effective. 


There have been intimations in the public 
papers that some opposition will be made in the 
Senute to the ratificatiuu of the treaty, partly 
owing to the unpopularity of Secretary Olney. 
It would be a sad instance of littleness of mind 
and lack of statesmanship for any man to op- 
pose a beneficent treaty on such unworthy 
grounds. In reference to this, the NV. Y. Herald 
says: 

The petty spirit of a to the arbitration 
treaty which seems to be fomenting in the Senate 
is well calculated to try the patience of the coun- 
try—and all the more so since the spirit is evidently 
prompted by jingoism, partisanship and personal 
considerations, none of which should have any 
force or influence in the matter. 

This treaty, the most important of the century, 
embodies the sober sentiment of the American and 
English peoples in favor of peace and amity. It 
is a step forward in the progress of civilization 
which has been hailed with acclamation in Europe 
as well as in the United States. It is a guarantee 
of peace directly to the two great Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions and indirectly to the other Powers of the world. 

The Senate of the United States cannot afford 
either to defeat or delay the ratification of this 
grand international peace compact. No patriotic 
Senator can afford to go on record against it. Jingo- 
ism and petty politics must give way to patriotism 
and statesmanship. The sober sentiment of the 
people and the true interests of the country de- 
mand the early ratification of the treaty. 

The treaty was transmitted to the Senate, ac- 
companied with the following message : 


To the Senate :—I transmit herewith a treaty for 
the arbitration of all matters in difference between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

The provisions of the treaty are the result of long 
and patient deliberation. and represent concessions 
made by each party for the sake of agreement upon 
the general scheme. 

Though the result reached may not meet the 
views of the advocates of immediate, unlimited 
and irrevocable arbitration of all international con- 
troversies, it is, nevertheless, confidently believed 
that the treaty cannot fail to be everywhere recog- 
nized as making a long step in the right direction, 
and as embodying a practical working plan by 
which disputes between the two countries will 











































































































































































































































































































































































































reach a peaceful adjustment as a matter of course 
and in ordinary routine. 

In the initiation of such an important movement 
it must be expected that some of its features will 
assume a tentative character looking to a further 
advance, and yet it is apparent that the treaty 
which has been formulated not only makes war 
between the parties to it a remote possibility, but 
precludes those fears and rumors of war which of 
themselves too often assume the proportions of a 
national disaster. 

It is eminently fitting, as well as fortunate, that 
the attempt to accomplish results so beneficial 
should be initiated by kindred peoples, speaking 
the same tongue and joined together by all the ties 
of common traditions, common institutions and 
common aspirations. The experiment of substitut- 
ing civilized methods for brute force as the means 
of settling international questions of right will thus 
be tried under the happiest auspices. Its success 
ought not to be doubttul, and the fact that its ul- 
timate ensuing benefits are not likely to be limited 
to the two countries immediately concerned should 
cause it to be promoted all the more eagerly. The 
example set and the lesson furnished by the suc- 
cessful operation of this treaty are sure to be felt 
and taken to heart sooner or later by other nations, 
and will thus mark the beginning of a new epoch 
in civilization. 

Profoundly impressed as I am, therefore, by the 
promise of transcendent good which this treaty af- 
fords, I do not hesitate to accompany its transmis- 
sion with an expression of my earnest hope that it 
may commend itself to the favorable consideration 
of the Senate. GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Executive Mansion, Jan. 11, 1897. 

REA SO 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srares.— The Attorney General of the 
United States has completed neg tiations, by the di- 
rection of and with the approval of the President, 
which will result In Immediate steps for the fore- 
closure of the Government lien on the Union Pacitic 
Railway. The Reorganization Committee has guar- 
anieed that the United states shall receive for its 
claim and for the Union Pacifie sinking fund not less 
than $45,754,000 in cash. This is equivalent to the 
principal of the subsidy bends, with interest. The sum 
of $4,500,000 cash was on the 21st instant deposited 
with a New York trust company as security for the 
performance of the agreement. The legal documents 
will be presented to United States Circuit Court Judge 
Sanborn, of St. Louis, who has juri-diction in the case. 

The taxable wealth of the colored population of the 
United States is over $300,000,000. 

The following Republican U. 8S. Senators were 
elected last week: Jacob H. Gallinger, New Hamp- 
shire; Thomas C. Platt, N. York; Boies Penro-e, Pa.; 
Orville H. Platt, Connecticut ; Jeter C. Pritchard, N. 
Carolina; Charles W. Fairbanks, Indiana; William E. 
Mason, Illinois; H.C. Hansbrough, N. Dakota, and 
Henry M. Teller, Colorado. Pritchard, Hansbrough 
and Teller are Silver Republicans. The Democrats 
elected were George G. Vest, Missouri; James K. 
Jones, Arkansas, and R. R. Kenney, Delaware. The 
seat of the last-named will be contested. 

The Anglo-Venezuelan Arbitration treaty has been 
practically concluded, and awaits the signatures of the 
British Ambassador, and the Venezuelan Minister at 
Washington, also the ratification of the U.S. Senate. 

North Carolina is a State into which there has, 
perhaps, been less foreign immigration than any other. 
According to the census of 1890, she had 1,600,000 
inhabitants who were born in this country, and but 
3,700 who came into the world outside its limits. 

A cold wave of unusual severity has swept over our 
country this week. In Missouri a drop of 60° occurred 
in twenty-four hours. Wheat and fruit crops have 
suffered, and the natural gas supply has failed in some 
places. The people of Fremont, Ohio, were obliged to 
go to bed to keep warm, and in many places much 
suffering has resulted for want of fuel, food and clvth- 
ing. 

Statistics of life insurance show that in the last 
twenty-five years the average woman’s life has in- 
creased from about 42 years to nearly 46, or more than 
8 per cent. In the same period man’s life average has 
increased from nearly 42 years to about 44, or 5 per ct. 

Aceording to the Kansas City Star, in the Colorado 
Desert, “they have rain-storms during which not a 
single drop of water touches the earth. The rain can 
be seen falling from the clouds high above the desert, 
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but when the water reaches the strata of hot, dry air 
beneath the clouds it is entirely absorbed before fall- 
ing half the distance to the ground. It is a singular 
sight to witness a heavy downpour of rain, not a drop 
of which touches the ground. These strange rain-storms 
occur in regions where the shade temperature often 
ranges as high as 128 degrees Fahrenheit.” 

What promises to be the greatest commercial dis- 
covery of the decade has just been made at Muncie, 
Ind , according to newspaper reports. Two men named 
Whitely, who have been working on a method of cast 
steel for two years past, now announce that they have 
met with complete success. The steel is cast by a secret 
process known only to the discoverers. It is made of the 
finest kind of imported metals, and can be cast in any 
form, and is much superior to drop forging and stamped 
steel. Moreover, it takes a polish that gives it the ap 
pearance of nickel. The steel has been named the 
McHoffie. It is very fine-grained, free from air-holes 
and all kinds of flaws, and will bend before breaking. 
Whenever shown to steel-users, they have appreciated 
it. The Whitelys already have orders for over 100,- 
000 sets of bicycle fittings of the new metal. 

The Callowhill Street cars, the last drawn by horses 
in this city, have stopped running. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 448, which 
is 62 less than the previous week, and 76 less than the 
corresponding week of 1896. Of the foregoing, 235 
were males and 213 females: 85 died of pneumonia ; 
42 of consumption; 35 of heart disease; 32 of diph- 
theria; 19 of old age; 16 of apoplexy ; 15 of inflamma- 
tion of the brain ; 14 of nephritis ; 18 of cancer ; 12 of 
inanition; 11 of bronchitis; 11 of marasmus, and 11 
from casualties. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 2’s, 95 a 97; 4’s, 111} a 112}; 
new 4’s, reg., 1215 a 122; coupon, 122} a 123; 5's, 
reg., 113} a 113}; coupon, 1143 a 115; currency 6's, 
102 a 105, 

Corron was steady, with smal! sales to spinners, on 
a basis of 7,°;c. per lb. for middling uplands 

Freep.—Spot bran ranged from $11.00 to $12.00 per 
ton for winter in bulk and spring in sacks, 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.75 a $3.00; do., extras, 
$5.10 a $3.40; Pennsylvania rolier, clear, $4.25 a $4.40; 
do., do., straight, $4.45 a $4.60. Western winter, clear, 
$4.25 a $4.40; do., do., straight, $4.45 a $4.65: do., 
do., patent, $4.65 a $4.90: spring, clear, $3.75 a $4.09 ; 
do., straight, $4.15 a $4.40; do., patent, $4.45 a $4.65; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.25 
a $3.50; do., clear, $4.25 a $4.50; do., straight, $4.50 
a $4.70; do., patent, $4.75 a $5.00. Rye Frour.— 
75 per bbl. for choice Pennsylvania. BucKWHEAT 
FLour.—$1.25 a $1.40 per 100 pounds, as to quality. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 91} a 913e. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 263 a 26}c. 
No. 2 white oats, 23 a 235c. 

3EEF CaTTLE.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 43 a 4$c,; 
medium, 4} a 43c¢.; common, 4 a 4}c. 

Sueee AND LaAmBs.— Extra, 4} a 45c.; good, 33 a 4e.; 
medium, 3} a 34c.; common, 2} a 8c; lambs, 4 a 54c 

Hocs.—Best Western, 5} a5}c.; com., 5 a 5}c.; State, 
4} ade. 

ForEIGN.—Lord Salisbury has consented that the 
Venezuelan Government shal! nominate one of the 
members of the Board of Arbitration. This removes 
the last obstacle to the signing of the treaty. 

It is pointed out by military and naval experts that 
the ratification of the arbitration treaty would be the 
means of saving Great Britain a large sum of money, 
which that Government is now obliged to expend for 
the extension and maintenance of fortifications and 
naval fleets in American waters. At Halifax and 
other seaports on the North Atlantic, the Bermudas 
and other localities in the Carribean Sea, and points 
on the Pacific Ocean in the vicinity of Vancouver, the 

sritish Government expends annually large sums in 

the maintenance of fortitications and in keeping war 
vessels in commission. It is estimated that ratifica- 
tion of the treaty would result in a saving of at least 
$5,000,000 annually to Great Britain in the direction 
stated. It would also materially lessen the supposed 
necessity on the part of the United States for pushing 
large expenditures for the erection of works of defense 
on our coast. These are among the minor benefits 
that would resuli from the ratification of the pending 
treaty of arbitration. 

There are said to be ten Scottish dukes, five mar- 
quises, twenty earls and five lords—forty in all—who 
have a direct financial interest in the continuation of 
the drink traffic. In England and Wales the names 
of no fewer than 172 members of the Upper House 
appear as owners of one or more licensed places. 

Spain has a population of 17,500,000, of which num- 
ber 11,000,000 cannot read or write. 


The Madrid Chamber of Commerce and other 
bodies have cabled to Captain General Weyler pro. 
testing against his order for the destruction Within 
three days of all the plantations and the buildings in 
the Province of Havana that would be likely to prove 
useful to the rebels. 

Ulysses’ Isle of the Cyclops, lying close to the 
Sicillian coast near Aciscastello, has been presented 
to the University of Catania by the Marchese Grayi 
its owner. The island is a basalt rock rising 300 fee 
above the sea, and will be used as a biological station, 
the university establishing extensive laboratorie, 
upon it. 

Severe shocks of earthquake have been experienced 
in the province of Delvino Epirus, Greece. A num. 
ber of villages have been destroyed, and it is feared 
that many of the inhabitants of the province have 
been killed or injured. 

By an earthquake on the Island of Kishm, in the 
Persian Gulf, on the 15th inst., thonsands of houses 
were destroyed and 2500 persons killed ; 1400 bodies 
have been recovered. Kishm Island is about fifteen 
miles from the entrance to the Persian Gulf. It is 
seventy miles long, and its average breadth is twelve 
miles. The population is estimated at 5000, most of 
whom are Arabs. The island belongs to the Iman of 
Muscat. 

Advices reached San Francisco by the steamer 
Gaelic on the 28rd inst., of a terrible panic in a tem. 
ple at Kwong Tow, China, in which 300 men, women 
and children perished. 

Li Hung Chang’s visit to the United States and 
England is likely to bear wondrous fruit if the story 
which the Washington Star tells is true. The Chinese 
Government, it seems, is going to Anglicise, gradu- 
ally, the Chinese people, as far as their language is 
concerned. The Peking Government has recently 
issued instructions to the various Viceroys and Gov- 
ernors of provinces of the Empire to establish schools 
for the teaching of the English language and westera 
sciences in all the principal cities of the country, Ac 
cording to the wording of one clause in the general 
instructions the reason for this is that China, in order 
to keep herself on terms of equality and in touch with 
the great powers of Europe, “ must educate the masses 
and encourage inventive genius and foreign learning 
among her people, together with that love of country 
and home and that devoted patriotism so conspicu- 
ously ingrained in the hearts of those who have 
studied such languages and sciences.” 

The Bishop of Bombay, speaking of the bubonic 
scourge, says: “At first the plague was confined to 
one ward of the city, but it has spread from place to 
place, until no section is free from the disease. So, 
too, all classes, including Europeans, have suffered 
from it. The published reports greatly underesti- 
mate the number of deaths, which is probably not less 
than 200 to 300 a day. The native Christians have 
been marvellously protected. Not one, so far as I 
know, has suffered from the plague. A day has been 
appointed for special prayer to be observed by all of 
the Church of England congregations, and has in- 
vited all other Christians to join with them. This 
has been done none too soon. Hindus, Mohammedans 
and Parsees have in their own ways shown that they 
recognize the hand of God in the infliction, and know 
that deliverance must come from a higher than ha- 
mun power.” 

The official returns of the output of the gold mines 
of British Guiana for the year 1896 show that it was 
in excess of $2,250,000. 








Frienn’s SeLect Scnoont.— The second term of 
Friends’ Select School will begin on Third-day, Second 
Month 2nd, 1897. J. Henry Bartcert, Supt. 


Westrown BoarpinG Scioon.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. My 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 8. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 
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Diep, on the fourth of Ninth Month, 1896, Isaac 
WorRALL, in the eightieth year of his age; a mem- 
her of Hickory Grove Monthly and Particular Meet 
ings. Having lived a quiet, inoffensive life, bis end 
| seemed to be clothed with resignation and peace. 

——, on the seventh of Ninth Month, 1896, Extza- 
BETH KiRsy, in the eighty-eighth year of her age; 
sister of the above, Isaac Worrall, and also a member 
of the same meeting. 
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